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‘<A comparison between ¥aitH and UNBELIEF. 


‘AITH is the root of all good. 
a ‘* Unbelief is the root of all evil. 
§ “ Faith maketh God and man good friends. 
¢ ‘* Unbelief maketh them foes. 
¢ ‘‘ Faith bringeth God and man together. 
¢ “ Unbelief separates them. 
‘¢ All that faith doth, pleaseth God. 
“ All that unbeliet doth, displeaseth God. 
‘“ Faith only maketh a man good and righteous. 
“ Unbelief maketh him unjust and evil. 
“ Faith maketh a man a member of Christ. 
3 Unbelief maketh him a member of the devil. 
‘¢ Faith maketh him an inheritor of heaven. 
2 “* Unbelief maketh a man the inheritor of hell. 
¢ ‘‘ Faith maketh a man a servant of God. 
¢ “ Unbelief maketh him the servant of the devil. 
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¢ ‘‘ Faith showeth us God to be a tender Father. 

2 “ Unbelief showeth him to be a terrible judge. 
“ Faith holdeth fast by the word of God. 

fe Unbeliet wavereth here and there. 

.* Faith esteemeth God to be true. 

2 “ Unbelief looketh upon him to be -false and a liar, 

¢ ‘ Faith knoweth God. 

2 “ Unbelief knoweth him not. 

§ “ Faith loveth both God and his neighbour. 

2 “ Unbelief loveth neither of them. 

¢ ‘‘ Faith only saveth us. 

¢ ‘* Unbelief only condemneth us. 


“© 4 Comparison between Farru, Hore, and 
CHARITY. 


“ Faith cometh of the word of God, hope com 

* eth of faith ; and charity springeth of them both. 
_ * Faith believeth the word ; Aope trusteth to en- 
* joy that which is promised in the word ; charity 
“‘ doeth good unto her neighbour, through:the love 
“that it hath to God, and gladness that is within 
“* herself. 

“ Faith looketh to God and his word; hope 
“ looketh unto his gift and reward ; charity look- 
“eth on her neighbour's profit. 

‘“ Faith receiveth God; hope receiveth his re- 
“ ward ; charity loveth her neighbour with a glad 
“‘ heart, and that without any respect of reward. 

“ Faith pertaineth to God only; hope to his re- 
“ ward ; and charity to her neighbour.” 

This little treatise of Mr. Hamilton’s, (continues 
his editor,) though short, is very comprehensive, 
containing matter sufficient for several volumes ; 
and shows us the true doctrine of the law, and of the 
gospel ; of faith, and of works; with their nature, 
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properties, and difference. Which difference is thus 
to be understood, that in the article of salvation, 
and in the office of justifying, they are distinct and 
to be kept asunder, the law from the gospel, and 
faith from works: Though in the person that is 
justified, and also in the order of doctrine, they 
ought and do go necessarily together. 

Therefore, wheresoever any question or doubt 
ariseth respecting salvation, or our justification be- 
fore God, there the law and all good works must 
be utterly excluded, that grace may appear to be 
sovereign, the promise free and gratuitous, and that 
faith may stand alone; which faith alone, without 
law or works, confirms to every believer his own 
particular salvation. For as the grace of God is 
the efficrent cause, and Jesus Christ the meritorious 
cause of our redemption ; so faith is the znstrumen- 
tal cause by which the believer applieth the merits 
of Christ particularly to his own salvation. So 
#hat, in the act and office of justification, both the 
law and works are entirely out of the question, as 
things that have nothing to do in the matter. The 
reason is this, that as all our salvation is by Christ 
alone, so nothing can savingly profit us, but that 
with which we can apprehend Christ. Now, as 
neither the law, nor works, but faith alone, is 
that by which we can apprehend Christ as an al- 
mighty and all-sufficient Saviour, so faith alone j Jus- 
tifieth the sinner before God, through the object it 
doth apprehend; namely, Jesus Christ. For the 
only object of our faith is Christ, just as the brazen 
serpent, lifted up in the wilderness, was the object 
only of the eyes of the /sraelites looking, and not 
of their hands working; by virtue of which, through 
the promise of God, immediately proceeded health 
to the beholders: So Christ, being the object of 
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our faith, becomes righteousness and salvation to 
our souls, not by works, but by faith only. 

Thus we see how faith, being the only eye of our 
soul, standeth alone in apprehending or seeing 
Christ for justification to life; but yet, neverthe- 
less, in the body it standeth not alone: For besides 
the eye, there are also hands to work, feet to walk, 
ears to hear, and other members, every one conve- 
nient for the service of the body; and yet of them 
all, the eye only can see. So in a Christian man’s 
life, and in order of doctrine, there is the law, re- 
pentance, hope, charity, and the deeds of charity ; 
all which in life and in doctrine are joined, and ne- 
cessarily do concur together, and yet in the act of 
justification there is nothing else in man, that hath 
any partor place but faith alone apprehending the 
object, which is Christ crucified, in whom is all the 
worthiness and fulness of our salvation ; that is, by 
our apprehending and receiving of him by faith; as 
it is written, Whosoever received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name: Which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of man, but 
of God*. And also in Isaiah, — By his knowledwe 
shall my righteous servant justify many ; Sc. 


Argument. 


Da- ¢“ Apprehending and receiving of Christ only 
|  ‘ maketh us justified before God. John i. 
. } “ Christ only is apprehended and received 
fie 5 ee his 
pare faith. 
“ Ergo; taith only maketh us justified be- 
cy) q ‘** fore God. 


* John i. 12, 13. ¢ Chap. lili, 11. 
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Argument. 
Ba- (“ Justification cometh only by apprehending 
“and receiving of Christ. Zsa. lili. 
. 3 ‘The law and works do nothing pertain to 
- “the apprehending of Christ. ) 
| « Ergo; the law and works pertain nothing 
co L ‘* to justification. 
Argument. 

Ce- (‘ Nothing, which is unjust of itself, can jus- 
‘‘ tity us before God, or help any thing to 
“our justifying. 

‘“‘ Every work we do is unjust before God. 
“ Isa. \xiv. 

‘“ Ergo; no work, that we can do, can jus- 

; ‘tify us before God, nor help any thing 

re. \ “ to our justifying. 
Argument. 

Ca- (“If works could any thing further our justi- 

‘* fication, then should our works some- 
** thing profit us betore God. 

me- < ‘‘ No works, do the best we can, do profit 

| “us before God. Luke xvii. John xv. 

“ Ergo ; no works that we do, can any thing 

stres.\. “ further our justification. 

; Argument. 

Ba- { “ All that we can do with God, is only by 

f “ Christ, John xv. 

n): Our works and merits be not Christ, nei- 

“ai, 

( 


la- < 








* ther any part of him. 
“ Ergo; our works and merits can do no- 
" thing with God. 
Argument. 
That, which is the cause of condemnation, 


bas ‘ cannot be the cause of justification. 


ce 


Da- 


“The law is the cause of condemnation. 
‘* Rom. iv. 
” Lrg 20; itis not the cause of justification. 
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A consequent. 

“ We are quit and delivered from the law.. 
«¢ Rom vii. 

“ Ergo; we are not quit and delivered by the 
* law. | 

‘‘ Forasmuch, therefore, as the truth of the 
** Scripture, in express words, hath thus included 
‘“‘ our salvation in faith only; we are enforced ne- 
** cessarily to exclude all other causes and means 
in our justification, and to make this difference 
‘“‘ between the law and the gospel, between faith 
*‘ and works ; affirming, with Scripture, that the 
‘* law condemneth us, our works do not avail us, 
“ and that faith in Christ only justifieth us. And 
this difference and distinction ought diligently to 
** be learned and retained of all Christians, espe- 
‘“* cially in conflicts of conscience between the law 
““~and gospel, between faith and works, grace 
‘ and merits, promise and condition, God’s free 
« election and man’s free will: So that the hight of 
“‘ the free grace of God in our salvation, may ap- 
“ pear to all consciences, to the immortal glory of 
“ God's holy name. Amen. 

“ The order and difference of places. 


( Faith. Promise. q 
“The GOSPEL. God’s free 
d Grace. . election. 5 


sel Works. Condition. 
é¢ ; 
The Law. ; Merits. > Man's free- will. é 


“The difference and repugnance of these fore- 
‘‘ said places being well peed and expended, it 
shall give no small light to every faithful Chris- 
tian, both to understand the Scriptures, to judge 
in cases of conscience, and to reconcile such 
places in the Old and New T. estament, as seem 
to contradict each other, according to St. Aw- 
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gustine’s rule, which 1S, Distingue tempora, et 
conciliabis ser ipturas, &c. ‘ Make distinction of 
times, and thou shalt reconcile the Scriptures, &c.’ 
On the other hand, where men are not perfectly 
instructed in these places, to discern between the 
law and the gospel, between faith and works, &c. : 
so long they can never rightly establiah their 
minds in the free promises of God's grace ; but 
walk confidently without order, in all matters of 
religion. Example of which we have too much 
in the Romish church, who, confounding these 
places together, without distinction, following no 
method, have perverted the true order of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and have obscured the sweet com- 
fort and benefit of the gospel of Christ, not 
knowing the true use either of the law or gospel. 
‘S dn the doctrine of the Law three things are to 
be noted. 

‘“ In the law, three things are to be considered. 
First, sink: is the true vigour and strength of 
the law, which is, to require “full and perfect obe- 
dience of the w hole man, not only to restrain his 
outward actions, but a his inward motions, and 
inclinations of will and affection from the appe- 
tite of sin. And therefore saith St. Paul, The 
law is spiritual, but L am carnal, &c. Rom. vii. 
Whereupon riseth this proposition, That it is not 
in our nature and power to fulfil the law. Jtem ; 
The law commandeth that which is to us impos- 


sible, &c. 


‘¢ The second thing to be noted in the doctrine of 
the law, is, to consider the time and place of the 
Jaw ; what they be, and how far they extend. For 
as the surging seas have their banks and bars to 
keep them in; so the-law hath its times and li- 
mits, which it ought not to pass. If Christ had 
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not come and suffered, the time and dominion of 
the law had been everlasting. But now seeing 
Christ hath come, and hath died in his righteous 
flesh ; the power of the law against our sinful 
flesh doth cease. For the end of the Law is 
Christ. Rom. x. that is, the death of Christ’s 
body is the death of the law to all that believe in 
lim : so that whosoever repent of their sins, and 
flee to the death and passion of Christ, the con- 
demnation and time of the law to them is expir- 
ed. Wherefore, this is to be understood as a 
perpetual rule in the Scripture, that the law, with 
all his sentences and judgments, wheresoever 
they are written, either in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, do ever include a privy exception of repent- 
ance and faith in Christ, to the which always it 
giveth place, having there its end, and can pro- 
ceed no further ; according as St. Paul saith, 

The law is our schoolmaster until Christ, that we 
might be justified by faith*. 

“i Moreover, as the law hath its time, how long 
to reign, so also it hath his proper place where 
to reign. By the reign of the law here is meant 
the condemnation of the law: For as the time of 
the law ceaseth, when the faith of Christ ina 
true repenting heart beginneth; so hath the law 
no place in such, as be good and faithful; that is, in 
sinners repenting and amending, but only i in them 
which be evil and wicked. Evil men are such, 

as walking in a sinful flesh are not yet driven by 
earnest repentance to flee to Christ for succour. 

And therefore saith St. Paul, The law is not made 


for a righteous man, but for the lawless and dis- 


obedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, &ct. 


* Gal. ili. 24. | ¢ 1 Tim. i. 9. 
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By the just man here is meant, not he which 
never had disease,»but he, who knowing his dis- 
ease, seeketh out the physician, and being cured, 

keepeth himself in health, as much ‘as'he’ may, 

from any more surfeits. | Notwithstanding, he 
shall never so keep himself, but that his health, 
(that is, his new obedience, ) shall always remain 
frail and imperfect, ‘and shall continually need 
the physician. Where, by the way, these three 
things are to be noted; ‘first, the sickness 
itself: Secondly, the: knowing of ‘the sicknéss : 

Thirdly, the physician. ‘The sickness is sin. The 
knowing of the sickness is“repentatice, which the 
law worketh. The physician'is Chris¢#.. “And 
therefore, although in remission of our sins répen- 
tance is joined with faith, yet it is not the dignity 
or worthiness of repentance that’ causeth remis- 


sion of sins, but only the worthiness of Christ, 


whom faith alone apprehendeth; no more than 
the feeling of the disease is’ the cause’ of health, 
but only the physician. For else; when a man is 
cast and condemned by the law, it'is not repen- 


“tance that can save or deserve life; but if his 


pardon come, then is it the grace of the prince, 
and not his repentance that saveth. 
‘¢ The third point to be considered in the doctrine 
of the law, is this, that we mark well the end and 
purpose why the law is given, which is not to 
bring. us. to salvation, nor to work God’s favour, 
nor to make us good; but rather to declare and 
convict our wickedness, and to make us feel the 
danger thereof, to this end and purpose, that we, 
seeing our condemnation, and being in ourselves 
confounded, may be driven thereby to have our 
refuge in Christ, the Son of God, and submit our- 
selves to him, in whom only is to be found our 
Vou. IL.—No. IH. S 
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** remedy, and in none other. And this end of the 
‘‘ law ought.to.be.seriously..considered by all, Chris- 
“ tians; that they do a fall into manifold errors 
‘* and inconveniences, _1.. They pervert all order 
“ of doctrine. 2. They seek that in the law, which 
‘‘ the law cannot, give. .3..They re not able to 
‘‘ comfort themselves nor any other. 4. They keep 
‘‘ men’s souls in an uncertain doubt of their salva- 
“tion... 5. They obscure the light of God’s grace. 
“6. They are unkind.to God's: benefits. 7. They 
“are injurious to Christ’s passion, and enemies to 


‘© his: cross. .8.' Theysstop Christians’ liberty. © 9. 


* They: bereave the. Noe the.spouse-of Christ, 
“*. of na due: comfort, . as. taking away the sun.out 
‘of the worlds | 10.)In.all-theirdoings, they shoot 


“»atea wrong mark :. for:where. Christ. only.is to be 


** set up tobe apprehended by our faith, and ‘so 


“ freely to justify us ; they, leaving this ,justifica- 


“tion by: faith, set up; other marks, eile by the 


law, partly. of -their own devising, for: mento 


*. shoot at. . And :here cometh in, the, manifest and 
4 manifold absurdities: of Rome’s. doctrine, which, 

“(the Lord..willing, ):we will anbesieey as in ‘the ca# 
f  Mahaga tees folowing. fitelok 


,- 
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An Evening at’ Home." 
DP te 


(e Concluded dd from Vol. Il: p.886 ) 


Bur. we bani been inspeeticig” single. comehiah 
with’ a microscope: ‘let us cast our eyes over | the 
group; let us*cast them -over the wide expanse of 
the Christian: Church—and: behold what decay! and 
desolation sloth\is producing: .The:question 1s not, 
Whether 'there-be niucl of faith:and:holiness within 1] 
these bounds,and much of: industry? ‘The fact is 
willingly, is. joyfully admitted.).-But shall we not 
detest and ‘stigmatize a-vice, till: virtue ceases to ex- 
ist’ ~The question is;»@an no.obvious sloth. be im- | 
puted ; and.in whatever part of!Christendom it. be- | 
® comes general; is it not the fired air; the choke-damp 
of deathr In that doleful region,.ministers.who, if 
they were to stir up the grace that is in them, might 
make truth sparkle, and bosoms burn around them ; 
could silence error, and appal guilt; could unravel 
intricacies, dispel doubts, and extficate the heart 
from its own mazes, are content to spin out the hour 
in any way. Rulers, who exist to stimulate the lag- 
ging, and apply the promptest remedy to whatever 
threatens the unity and harmony of God’s household, 
leave corruption to take its course; and when mat- 
ters are come to extremities, think they acquit their 
conscience by.an honest vote. Fathers in Christ 
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neglect his babes; fathers and mothers neglect the 
babes that are both Christ’s and theirs ; the social 
mass ferments and assimilates; aged saints wax 
languid ; young saints cease to be exemplary ; and 
there is a neglected race of boys and girls spring- 
ing up, prepared to surrender God's cause to the 
first assailant, because ‘they know nothing of its va- 
lue. Paralysis creeps over the whole body, till the 
symptoms of death become so numerous and deci- 
sive, that every spectator boldly speaks out his prog- 
nostication. 

Civil society comes in for its share in this vice, 
and its attendant calamities. Families, tribes, and 
nations, protract an insipid existence, scarcely fed 
or clothed; and miserably deficient in mental cul- 
ture, through neglect of a vigorous improvement 
and application of their resources and powers. 
Whether a man’s station be imposed by providence, 
or elected by choice, his neglect of its appropriate 
duties is highly criminal. Titles of office became 
titles of honour, because the office exacted meritori- 
ous services. But men have been thrifty enough to 
split up these two, and retain the honour, when they 
have discarded the duty. In many instances, the 
recital of a man’s rank and titles, could give you no 
notion of his employment. It is pretty evident, 
however, that this desertion of his post is not so 
much owing to’ the love of ease, as to an aversion 
from his proper avocations. ‘There is an elegant 
fable, which represents the human race petitioning 
heaven to be permitted to interchange their respec- 
tive calamities. They might, with equal propriety, 
be represented as solicitous to interchange their res- 
pective duties. Most men affect a ‘prodigious skill 
in other people’s business ; and hence spring 
pragmatical busy-bodies, intrudimg into all possible 
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things. Let others ascribe this intermeddling tem- 
per toa su perabundance and overflow of active spl- 
rits in such persons : I shall continue to ascribe it to 
a slothiul neglect of their own proper functions, till 
it shall be made apparent, that they have honourably 
acquitted themselves of their obligations to God and 
society in their proper sphere. And in the mean 
time, I will plead'in behalf of my judgment the au- 
thority of Paul, who has ted together zdleness 
and intermeddling, as coincident features in the same 
character: ‘‘ And withal they learn to be idle, wan- 
dering about from house to house ; and not only idle, 
but busy-bodies.” 

There are, moreover, a class of men, who, from 
the love of sloth, though humility 1s the name they 
give it, decline stations for which they are amply 
gifted, and. to which they are obviously called. 
To extend this censure to every case that might 
seem to merit it, would doubtless be severe. It 
may be true that modesty is wedded to merit ; that 
wisdom is inore sensible of no deficiencies than her 
own; that it would be unreasonable to impose on 
spirits exhausted by the discovery of useful truths, 
the toil of their.practical application: and it may 
be alleged, that pity, rather than blame, is due to 
the man, in whom a morbid satisfaction in the ex- 
ercise of solitary reflection, has wrought an insensi- 
bility to the impressions of social duty. Still, dis- 
pose of the censure as we may, society has to regret 
that so large.a portion of solid bullion lies rusting 
in the cells.. Why does it not shine by use, and 
enrich by circulatton + 

One of the most pernicious effects of indolence 
is, that it divorces. duty from happiness. Without 
speculating on causes, the fact is indisputable, 
that many men soon weary of their proper offices, 
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and go in quest of pleasure elsewhere. The gene- 
ral occurrence of this fact has, as usual, created a 
general doctrine, that duty and happiness are disso- 
ciated things. Men first confound duty with toil, 
and then conclude, of course, that it can never pro- 
duce happiness. That they seek in some subsidi- 
ary pursuit, or system of dissipation. If they con- 
descend to drudge an hour in duty, it is only that 
they may sport away two in some idle, perhaps cot- 
rupting, amusement. They speak, it is true, of re- 
laxation only : but amusement naturally degenerates 
into business. Yes: and a business too, that exacts 
more exertion, and toil, and mortification, than 
would have sufficed for a nervous and manly dis- 


charge of all the duties of life; and in the result 


yields infinitely less pleasure: to. say nothing of a 
bad conscience, a debased heart, the loss of self- 
respect, and of public consideration, and of the Di- 
vine favour; items, which alone would turn the 
scale against all the consolations of loitering and 1i- 
centiousness. Let the man, who does not enjoy 
the best pleasures of his existence in the dis- 
charge of his religious and social duties, look to 
himself! 

Had I a friend labouring under this mental atro- 
phy, and could I call up sufficient resolution to dis- 
charge friendship’s noblest office, I would thus ad- 
dress him : 

My friend, Is it justice to your Creator, who 
formed you for his praise, to suffer his noblest work 
on earth, a human being, to live idle in his world? 
Or is it just to your Redeemer, who exhausted all his 
powers, and expended tae last drop ot his blood for 


your redemption, to abstract from his service a ‘sin- 


gle effort of a soul and body thus redeemed? In 
relation to yourself, is it prudent, is it consistent 
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with self-tenderness, to suffer your soul to lumber 
into ruins, aad to forfeit a great part of the glory of 
heaven, for the poor gratifications of sluggishness ¢ 
But you. are. a.member of that Church which the 
Redeemer purchased with his. blood, “ that he 
might present it to himself a glorious chureb, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” For 
what purpose did he unite you to his body > Was it 
to be a paralytic limb, to exercise the patience 
of your fellow- members with your incumbrance 
and your infirmities, and to fail them in every 
‘pinch? What must the world say of your What 
must they say of those principles and motives, those 
hopes, and those fears, the influence of which you 
extol without exemplitying ? Is it just, is it tender 
to them, to exiibit Christianity as a flourish of 
words, dying away on the air they agitate? 

You say you feel the justness of all these re- 
marks, and are just.waiting till some great occasion, 
or some irresistible impulse, shall put you in mo- 
tion. On the same principle, were you a mariner, 
you would never spread a sail till it blew a burri- 
cane. But as to occastons and impulses, you must 
know that it depends on a sovereign God, whether 
you shall ever have any other than such as the pre- 
sent. Are you determined, in that case, to throw 
up your employment in this world? Of what con- 
sequence is, it, whether the motives be strong or 
weak, which generate a good resolutionr Or whe- 
ther the resolution be strong or weak, which issues 
in righteous conduct? The effect, the effect is the 
only “thing worthy a serious thought. But, really, 
you take a strange course to come to your purpose. 

ou prepare yourself for resolution, by cherishing 
“indecision ; and render your duty easy, by indulg- 
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ing a slothful aversion to it. For shame, as a ra- 
tional man! 

Do you not perceive that your mind is daily ex- 
hausting? Incapable of the pleasures of sin, because 
you are a religious man; incapable of the pleasures 
of righteousness, because you are indolent; you 
live in a state of continual fret with yourself, and of 
dissatisfaction with every thing around you. Com- 
mence—go on. No plea with sloth! If you reason 
the point with her, her sophistry will be victorious : 
at least, the season of action will terminate before 
the argument. Involve yourself in the duties of 
your station: pleasure will repay exertion; and the 
establishment of habit will cut off the mortifying 
labour of forming a resolution every hour of the 
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Geological Facts, corroborative of the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Deluge, with an Inquiry into the 
Origin, Progress, and still permanent Conse- 
quences of that Catastrophe, by Ricwarp Kir- 


wan, Esq. L.L. D. F. RLS. and M.R.LA. 


-3o+o— 


( Concluded from p. 82. Vol. III.) 


Tue possibility and reality of the deluge being 
thus established, I shall next endeavour to trace its 
origin, progress, and still permanent consequences. 

That it originated in, and proceeded from, the 
great southern ocean below the equator, and thence 
rushed on the northern hemisphere, I take to be a 
natural inference from the following facts : 
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1. ‘The Southern ocean is the greatest collection 
of waters upon the face of the globe. 

2. In the northern latitudes, beyond 45° and 55°, 
we find the animal spoils of the southern countries, 
and the marine exuvie of the southern seas; but 
in the southern latitudes we find no remains of ant- 
mals, vegetables, or shells, belonging to the north- 
ern seas, but those only that belong to the neigh- 
bouring seas. ‘Thus, in Siberia, to return to the 
already frequently mentioned phenomenon, we find 
the remains of elephants, and rhinoceri, accompa- 
nied by marine vegetables, and also with shells that 
do not belong to the Northern ocean. 1 Epoque, 
418. They must therefore have been conveyed 
thither by the more distant sea overflowing these 
parts: as the elephants very naturally crow ded to- 
gesher upon the approach of the inundation, they 
conveyed in flocks, and hence their bones are 
found in accumulated heaps, as should be expected. 
But in Greenland, which is still more distant, only 
the remains of whales are found on the mountains. 
Crantz, Histoire Generale de Voy. Vol. XIX. 105. 
So in the southern latitudes, as at Talcaguama in 
Chili, latitude 36 south, the shells found on the 
tops of the hills are those of the neighbouring sea. 
2 Ulloa, Voy. p. 197. So those found on the hills 
between Suez and Cairo, are the same as those 
now found in the Red Sea. Shaw, Vol. 2. 

8. The traces of a violent shock or impression 
from the south are as yet perceptible in many 
countries. This Mr. Patrin attests as to the 
mountains of Dauria on the south-east limits of 
Siberia; he tells us that the more eastern extremi- 
ties of the mountains appear to be broken off by 
the impetuosity of an ancient ocean rushing from 
east to west; that the fragments carried to the west 
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in some measure protected the more western, 38 
Roz. 230, 238; and that, in general, the moun- 
tains of this country were so disordered, (by the 
shock,) that the miners are obliged to work at 
hazard. Ibid. 226. Steller makes the same re- 
marks on the mountains of Kamschatka, 51 Phil. 
Trans. pt. 2. p. 479. Storr, Hoepfner, and Saus- 
sines, inform us that the inundation that invaded 
Switzerland proceeded from the south; but its im- 
pression was modified by another event, which I 
shall presently mention. 1 Helvet. Mag. 173, 175. 
4 Helvet. Mag. 307. Lasius tells us, that the 
mountains of the Hartz suggest the same inference. 
Hartz, 95. 

4. The very shape of the continents, which are 
all sharpened towards the south, where washed by 
the southern ocean, indicate that so a > 






impression was made on them as nothing b é 
mountains could resist; as the Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Cormorin, the southern extremity of 
New-Holland, and that of Patagonia. Forster’s 
Observations, p. 11, 12. 

To these geologic proofs perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to add the tradition of the orthodox Hin- 
dus, that the globe was divided into two hemis- 
pheres, and that the southern was the habitation of 
demons that warred upon the gods. 3 Asiat. Res. 
51, 52. This was commonly thought to be an al- 
legorical description of the flood; and hence the 
olive branch, denoting a diminution of flood, be- 
came a symbol of peace. 

Did not Noah reside on the borders of the 
Svuuthern ocean? otherwise he could not see that 
the great abyss was opened. And did not an inun- 
dation from the south-east drive the ark north-west 
to the mountains of Armenia? These conjectures 
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are at least consistent with the most probable no- 
tions of the primitive habitations of men, which I 
take to be near the source ot the Ganges, (as Jo- 
sephus expressly mentions,) the Bourampooter, and 
the Indus, trom which, as, the temperature grew 
colder, mankind descended to the plains of India. 

This unparalleled revolution, Moses informs us, 
was introduced by a continual rain for forty days. 
By this the surface of the earth must have been 
loosened to a considerabie depth; its effects may 
even, in some instances, have been destructive : 
thus in August 1740, several eminences were swept 
away; nay, the whole mountain of Lidsheare in 
the province of Wermeland, in Sweden, was rent 
asunder by a heavy fall of rain. for only one night. 
27 Schwed. Abhand. 93. ‘This loosening and open- 
in earth was, in many places, where the. ma- 
riné inufidation stagnated, an useful operation. to 
the soil subsequently to be formed, as by these 
means shells, and other marine exuvis, were intro- 
duced into it, which rendered it more fertile. . By 
this rain also, the salt water was diluted, and its 
pernicious effects, both to soil and fresh water fish, 
in great measure prevented. The destruction of 
aniinals served the same purposes, and might, in 
many instances, be necessary to fertilize a soil pro- 
duced by the decomposition of primary mountains : 
from the animals thus destroyed, may have origin- 
ated the phosphoric. acid found in-many ores. 

But the completion of this catastrophe was un- 
doubtedly effected, as Moses.also states, by the in- 
vasion of the waters of the great abyss ; most pro- 
bably as I have said, that immense tract of ocean 
stretching from the Philippine Isles, or rather from 
the Indian. continent on the one side, to Terra 
Firma on the other, and thence to the southern 
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pole; and again from Buenos Ayres to New-Hol- 
land, and thence to the pole. ‘Tracing its course 
on the eastern part of the globe, we shall see it im- 
pelled northwards with resistless impetuosity against 
the continent, which at that time, probably united 
Asia and America. ‘This appears to have been 
torn up and swept away, (except the islands that 
still remain,) as far north as latitude 40°: its fur- 
ther progress seems to have been somewhat check- 
ed by the lofty mountains of China and Tartary, 
and those on the opposite American coast: here, 
then, it began to dilate itself over the collateral 
countries; the part checked by the ‘Tartarian 
mountains forming, by sweeping away the soil, the 
desert of Coby, while the interior, or middle tor- 
rent, pressed forward to the pole; but the interior 
surge being still more restricted by the contigii@us, 
numerous, and elevated mountains of Siberia and 
America, must at least have arisen to a height and 





pressure which overbore all resistance, dashing to 


pieces the heads of these mountains, as Patrin and 
Steller remark, and bearing over them the vegetable 
and animal spoils of the more southern ravaged or 
torn up continents, to the far-extended and inclined 
plains of western Siberia, where its free expansion 
allowed it to deposit them. Hence the origin of 
the bones and tusks of elephants and rhinoceri 
found in the plains, or inconsiderable sandy or 
marly eminences in the northern parts of Siberia, 
as Mr. Pallas rightly judges, 

If now, returning to the south, we contemplate 
the effects of this overwhelming invasion on the 
more southern regions of India and Arabia, we 
shall, where the coasts were undefended by moun- 
tains, discover it excavating the gulphs of Nanquin, 
Tonquin, and Siam, the vast bay of Bengal, and 
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the Arabic and Red Seas. That the southern 
capes, promontories, and headlands, were extenu- 
ated to their present shape by the deluge, and not 
by tides, or the currents still observed in those 
seas, may be inferred from the inefficacy of those 
feebler powers to produce any change in them for 
many past centuries. 

The chief force of the inundation seems to have 
been directed northwards in the meridians of from 
110 to 200 east of London. In the more western 
tracts it appears to have been weaker ; the plains of 
India I suspect to have, been less ravaged ; or per- 
haps their subsequent fertility may have been oc> 
casioned by the many rivers by which that happy 
country is watered. Not so those of Arabia: their 
solid bases, resisting the inundation, was obliged to 
yield ats. looser surface, and remains even now a 
sandy desert, while the interior more mountainous 
tracts intercepting, and thus collecting, the washed 
off soil, are, to this day, celebrated for their fer- 
tility. 2 Niebuhr. 45. $20. Irish Edit. To a simi- 
lar transportation of the ancient vegetable soil; the 
vast sandy deserts of Africa, and the barrenness of 
most of the plains of Persia, may be attributed. 

The progress of the Siberian inundation once 
more claims our attention. ‘That it must have been 
here for some time stationary, may be inferred 
from its confinement between the Altaischan eleva- 
tion on the south, and the Ouralian mountains on 
the west, and the circumpolar mountains on the 
side of Greenland. Hence the excavations observ- 
ed on the northern parts of the former, and the ab- 
rupt declivities on the eastern flanks of the latter, 
while the western discover none. New reinforce- 
ments from the south-east must at length have sur- 
mounted all obstacles; but the subsequent surges 
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could not have conveyed such a quantity of shells 
or marine productions as the first; and hence, 
though many are found on the more northern 
plains, scarce any are found on the great Altais- 
chan elevation. 

The mass of waters now collected and spread 
over the Arctic regions, must have descended part- 
ly southwards over the deserts of ‘Tartary, into coun- 
tries with which we are too little acquainted to trace 
its ravages: but from the opposition it must have 
met in these mountainous tracts, and the repercus- 
sion of their craggy sides, eddies must have been 
formed, to which the Caspian, Euxine, and other 
lakes may have owed their origin. Part, also, must 
have extended itself over the vast tracts west of the 
Ourals, and there expanded more freely. over the 
plains of Russia and Poland, down to latitude 52° 
where it must have met with, and been opposed by 
the inundation originating in the western parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, this side the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thence impelled northwards and westwards, in 
the same manner as the eastern inundation already 
described, but with much less force, and sweeping 
the continents ot North America, (if then immerged, ) 
and of Africa, conveying to Spain, Italy and France, 
and perhaps still further north, elephants and other 
animals and vegetables, hitherto supposed partly of 
Indian, and partly of American origin. 

That the course here assigned is not imaginary, 
appears from the shells, vegetables, and animal re- 
mains of those remote ‘climates, still found in Eu- 
rope ; and from the discovery both of the European 
and the American promiscuously mixed with each 
other at Fez. 1 Bergman, Erde. Kugel, 252, 249. 

So also in Germany, Flanders, and ‘England, the 
spoils of the northern’ climates, and those of the 
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southern, also, are equally found ; thus the teeth of 
arctic bears, and bones of whales, as well as those 
of animals of more southern origin, have been dis- 
covered in those parts. 

The effect of the encounter of such enormous 
masses of water, rushing in opposite directions, 
must have been stupendous: it was such as appears 
to have shaken and shattered some of the solid 
vaults that supported the subjacent strata of the 
globe. ‘To this concussion I ascribe the formation 
of the bed of the Atlantic from latitude 20° south, 
up to the north pole. ‘The bare inspection of a 
map is sufficient to show that this vast space was 
hollowed by the impression of water; the protube- 
rance from Cape Frio to the river of the Amazons, 
or La Plata, in South America, corresponding with 
the incavation on the African side, from Cape Congo 
to Cape Palmas; and the African protuberance from 
the Straits of Gibraltar, to Cape Palmas, answer- 
ing to the immense cavity between New-York and 
Cape St. Roque. The depression of such a vast tract 
of land cannot appear improbable, when we consider 
the shock it must have received, and the enormous 
load with which it- was charged. Nor is such depres- 
sion and absorption. unexampled, since we have had 
frequent instances of mountains swallowed up, and 
some very lately in Calabria. 

The wreck of so integral a part of the globe, 
must, of necessity, have convulsed the adjacent 
still subsisting continents previously connected with 
it, rent their stony strata, burst the more solid mas- 
ses of their mountains, and thus, in some cases, 
formed, and in others prepared the insular state to 
which these fractured tracts were reduced : to this 
event, therefore, I think may be ascribed the bold, 
steep, and abrupt western coasts of Ireland, Scot- 
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land, and Norway, and the numerous. isles _ that 
border them, as well as many of those of the West- 
Indies. The Britannic islands seem to have ac- 
quired their insular state at a later period, though 
probably prepared by this event; but the basaltic 
masses on the Scotch and Irish coasts, seem to have 
been rent into pillars by this concussion, 

During this elemental conflict, and the crash and 
ruin of the submerged continent, many of its.com- 
ponent parts must have been reduced to atoms, and 
dispersed through the swelling waves that usurped 
its place! The more liquid bitumens must, by the 
agitation, have intimately mixed with them. - They 
must also have absorbed the fixed air contained in 
the bowels of the sunk continent; and further, by 
this vast continental depression, whose derelinquish- 
ed space was occupied by water, the level of the whole 
diluvian ocean must have been sunk, and the summits 
of the highest mountains must have then emerged. In 
this state of things, it is natural to suppose, that if iron 
abounded in the submerged continent, as it does at 
this day in the northern countries of Sweden, Norway, 
and Lapland adjacent to it, its particles may have 
been kept in solution by the fixed air, and the argil- 
laceous, sileceous, and carbonaceous particles may 
have been long suspended. These muddy waters 
mixing with those impregnated with bitumen, the 
~ following combinations must have taken place: 

1. If carbonic matter was always contained in 
the water, this, uniting to the bitumen, must have 
run Into masses no longer suspendible in water, and 
formed strata of coal. ) 

2. The calces of iron, by the contact of bitumen, 
were in a great measure gradually reduced, and, to- 
gether with the argillaceous and sileceous, precip!- 
tated on the summits of several of the mountains 
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not yet immerged, and thus formed basaltic masses, 
that, during desiccation, split into columns ; in other 
places they covered the carbonaceous masses already 
deposited, and, by absorbing much of their bitumen, 
rendered them less inflammable, and hence the con- 
nexion which the sagacious Werner observed be- 
tween basalts and coal. The fixed or oxygen air, 
emptying from many of them, formed those cayities, 
which being filled with the subsequent infiltration of 
such of their ingredients, as were superfluous to 
their basaltic state, formed chalcedonies, zeoliths, 
olivins, basaltines, spars, &c. Hence most of the 
mountains of Sweden that afford iron, afford alse 
bitumen. Hence, also, the asphalt found with trap, 
and under basalts, and in balls of chalcedony found 
in trap. 

This I take to be the last scene of this dreadful 
catastrophe ; and hence no shells are found in ba- 
salts, they having been previously deposited, though 
some light marine vegetable remains have sometimes 
been found in them; some. argillaceous, or sand- 
stone strata, may also have been deposited at this 
period. 

On this account, however, of the formation of the 
basalts, which crown the summits of several lofty 
peaks, I lay no more stress, than it can justly bear : 
I deliver it barely as an hypothesis more plausible 
than many others. e 

It has been objected to the Mosaic account, that 
the countries near Ararat are too cold to bear 
olive trees. ‘Tournefort, who first made this objec- 
tion, should recollect, that, at this early period, the 
Caspian and Euxine seas were joined, as he himself 
has well proved. This circumstance, surely, fitted 
a country lying in the 38th degree of latitude, to 
produce olives, (which now grow in much higher 
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latitudes,) at present chilled only by its distance 
from the sea. ; 

A more plausible objection arises from the diffi- 
culty of collecting and feeding all the various spe- 
cies of animals now known, some of which can ex- 
ist only in the hottest, and others only in the coldest 
climates. It does not, however, appear to me neces- 
sary to suppose, that any others were collected in 
the ark, but those most necessary for the use of 
man ; and those only of the graminivorous, or gra- 
nivorous classes; the others, most probably, were of 
subsequent creation. ‘The universality of the ex- 
pressions, Gen. vi. 9. Of every living thing of 
all flesh, two of every sort, shalt thou bring into 
the ark, seem to me to imply no more than the 
same general expressions do in Gen. i. 30. And to 
every beast of the earth, and to every bird of the 
air, have I given every green herb for meat, where 
it is certain that only graminivorous animals are 
meant. At this early period, ravenous animals were 


- not only unnecessary, but would have been even de- 


structive to those who had just obtained existence, 
and probably not in great numbers. They only be- 
came necessary when the graminivorous had multi- 
plied to so great a degree, that their carcasses would 
have spread infection. Hence they appear to me to 
have been of posterior creation; and to this also I 
attribute the existence of those which are peculiar 
to America, and the torrid and frigid zones. 

The atmosphere itself must have been exceedingly 
altered by the consequences of the flood. Soon after 
the creation of vegetables, and in proportion as they 
grew and multiplied, vast quantities of oxygen must 


have been thrown off by them into the then existing 


atmosphere,, without any proportional counteracting 
diminution from the respiration or putretaction of 
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animals, as these were created only In pairs, and 
multiplied more slowly ; hence it must have been 
much purer than at present; and to this circum- 
stance, perhaps, the longevity of the antideluvians 
may, in a great measure, be attributed. After the 
flood, the state of things was perfectly reversed ; 
the surface of the earth was covered with dead and 
putrefying land animals and fish, which copiously 
absorbed the oxygenous parts of the atmosphere, and 
supplied only mephitic and fixed air: thus the at- 
mosphere was probably brought into its actual 
state, containing little more than one-fourth of pure 
air, and nearly three-fourths of mephitic. Hence 
the constitution of men must ‘have been weakened, 
and the lives of their enfeebled posterity gradually 
reduced to their present standard. To avoid these 
exhalations, it is probable that the human race con- 
tinued a long time to inhabit the more elevated 
mountainous tracts. Domestic disturbances in No- 
ah’s family, briefly mentioned in holy writ, probably 
induced him to move, with such of his descendants 
as were most attached to him, to the regions he in- 
habited before the flood, in the vicinity of China; 


and hence the early origin of the Chinese monarchy. 
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The state of the Reformed Church ; as also of the 


different religious denominations in Holland, pre- 
vious to the late revolution. 


> > Cpe 


(Continued from p. 89.) 


Tue government of the Reformed Church in the 
Netherlands is committed to Consistories, Classes, 
Provincial Synods, and a national Synod. Each 
Consistory is subordinate to its respective Classis, 
each Classis to its Provincial Synod, and the Pro- 
vincial Synods to the national Synod. 

In every congregation there is a Consistory, com- 
posed of the minister, or ministers, if there are more 
than one, and the elders. In some cities, the dea- 
cons are also admitted as members. ‘The number 
of elders and deacons is left optional with every 
congregation.. The ministers, if there are more 
than one, preside alternately in the meetings of the 
Consistory, which are weekly; and if there be but 
one minister, he is always president and secretary 
of the same. 

In the Consistory and other ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, the business is wholly ecclesiastical. Con- 
verts from Judaism, Mahometanism, and Paganism, 
are strictly examined before the Consistory. Some- 
times applicants for admission the first time to the 
Lord’s Supper are received by them; but most 
generally they are received by the ministers. They 
who remove from one place to another, procure a 
certificate of their standing from the Consistory of 
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the first place. The Consistory also possess the 
power of citing before them such members ‘as lead 
offensive lives, or are unsound in the faith; and in 
case the persons cited do not -obey the admonition 
given them, to suspend them from the Lord’s table; 
and if they continue contumacious, to excommuni- 
cate them. ‘This last measure: may not be taken 
without previous leave of that-Classis to which the 
Consistory is subordinate. Before the excommuni- 
cation takes place, the congregation, at three differ- 
ent times, is exhorted to pray for the offender, 
whose offences and resistance to admonition, are 
stated at full length. In the first notification, the 
name of the offender is withheld. In the second, 
his name, with the consent of the Classis, is men- 
tioned. In the third, the congregation are inform- 
ed that unless he repents he will be excluded from 
the communion of the Church; which sentence is 
passed upon him, if he remains obstinate. If he 
repents after excommunication, his desire to be 
restored is made known to the congregation at some 
seasonable opportunity, and if they do not object, 
upon his declaring his penitence, he is restored. 
The sins which are considered as deserving punish- 
ment, are, false doctrine or heresy, public schisms, 
open blasphemy, perjury, adultery, fornication, 
theft, acts of violence, brawlings, habitual drunken- 
ness, scandalous trafic, gaming, and the like*. The 
ministers who are guilty of these sins or of simony, 
faithless desertion of their office, or intruding into 
that. of another, may be suspended by their Consis- 
tory, with the approbation of a neighbouring Con- 
sistory, called in for assistance : but they can be put 


* By the Synod of Alkmaer, which met 1599, in the thirty- 
second act, members who engage in mixed dances are declar- 
ed censurable. This act is still in force. 
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out of office or deposed only by the Classis to whom 
they are subordinate. Delinquent elders and dea- 
cons, may, however, immediately be put out of 
office by the Consistory to which they belong. 
I.very member who considers himself aggrieved by 
the decision of Consistory, has the right.of appeal 
to Classis, and from the decisions of Classis to the 
Provincial Synod, whose decisions are final, and 
must be obeyed, if they accord with the regulations 
of the national Synod of’ Dort, which are in force 
until another abo at Synod is called. 

The classical assemblies are composed of neigh- 
bouring Churches, each of which sends one minister 
and one elder, with proper credentials and in- 
structions, to said assembly. They are held stated- 
ly, at least three, and in some. places, seven times a 
year, at the place and at the time agreed upon at 
the last meeting. If there be several ministers in 
the place where they meet, they may all attend the 
meeting and act as members, except in cases where 
they or their congregations are concerned. The 
ministers ordinarily fill the offices of president and 
secretary in rotation, according to the time of their 
connexion with the Classis. In some Classes, the 
ministers of cities have the right of always presid- 
ing. The business which is transacted in Classis 
relates to discipline, consistorial meetings, the care 
of the poor and of schools, the defence of sound 
doctrine, appeals from Consistories, references, re- 
quests for adwice, and the like. They choose dele- 
gates to the pr ovincial Synods, and appoint two or 
more visitors, who annually visit the Churches under 
their jurisdiction, to inquire intg the state of the 
Churches and of the schools. These serve, some- 
times one, sometimes .two, and sometimes three 
years. An extraordinary meeting of Classis may 
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be called by the delegates of Cjassis, or its modera- 
tors, viz. the president and secretary ; but it must 
be done at the expense of the person or congrega- 
tion calling such meeting. 

The provincial Synods are composed of four or 
more neighbouring Classes, and meet ordinarily 
once a year. Every Classis delegates ordinarily 
two ministers, and one or two elders, who must have 
attended the last classical meeting. ‘To the Synod 
of Drente there are no elders deputed; and to that 
of Groningen, not more than one from the Classis 
of Groningen. ‘The president of the last preceding 
Synod, or one of the delegates of Synod, both of 
whom are considered as advisory members, ex-of- 
ficio, frequently opens the meetings of Synod, calls 
for the credentials of the members, and fills the 
place of president, until a president be chosen by 
the meeting. Sometimes the minister of the place 
where the meeting is held, calls for the credentials. 
In every Synod, except that of Friesland, there is 
an assessor, (who acts as a vice-president and coun- 
sellor to the president, ) as well as president and se- 
cretary. Every Synod chooses from its members 
correspondents, whose business it is to meet with 
other Synods. In those Synods, however, they pos- 
sess merely the right of advising, not of voting. 
Every Synod also deputes some of its members to 
put in execution whatever has been ordained by 
such Synod, as well in matters of general concerns, 
as in what relates to the respective Classes in par- 
ticular, that are subject to its jurisdiction; which 
deputies, or at least some of them, must always be 
present at the examination of candidates for the 
ministry ; and they also transact all the business 
that Synod has with the magistracy. “These Synods 
may not alter any thing which is established by a 
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General Synod. The states of the province where 
the Synod is held, send at least two deputies, who 
are called Political Commissaries, whose duty it is 
to take notice of every thing done in Synod. The 
meetings of Synod are opened and closed with a 
sermon. : 

The number of provincial Synods are nine*, to 
which fifty-three Classes are subordinate. In the 
following er of them, the number of ministers, 
in three distinct periods, is inserted. 

I. The Synod of Guelderland, to which Ss 
nine Classes. Its ministers, in 1759, were 284; 
1797, 283; in 1803, 285. 

II. The Synod of South-Holland, to which be- 
long eleven Classes. Its ministers, in 1759, were 
331; in 1797, 332; in 1803, 331. 

III. The Synod of North-Holland, to which: be- 
long six Classes. Its ministers, in 1759, were 222; 
in 1797, 218; in 1803, 220. 

IV. The Ceetus of Zealand, to which belong four 
Classes. Its ministers, in 1759, were 173; in 
1797, 159; in 1803, 163. 

V. The Synod of Utrecht, to which belong three 
Classes. Its ministers, in 1759, were 81; in-1797, 
$2; in 1803, 79. 

VI. The Synod of Friesland, to which — 
six Classes. -Its ministers, in 1759, were 208; 
1797, 209; .1n 1803, 207. | 

VII. The Synod of Overyssel, to which belong 
four Classes. Its ministers, in 1759, were 84; in 
$1797, 84; in 18053, 64. 

VIII. The Synod of Groningen, the city and 
country, to which belong seven Classes. Its minis- 


* No alteration has been made in the Synods or Classes by 
the late revolution. 
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ters, in 1759, were 161; in 1797, 161; in 1808, 
161. 

IX. The Synod of Drente, to which belong 
three Classes. Its ministers, in 1759, were 40; in 
1797; 42; in 1803, 40*. 

To the preceding list of ministers must be added 
two who reside in the island of Ameland, and he- 
dong to no Classis. ‘Besides these, in the year 1797 
‘there were about forty-three ministers in those parts 
of the East-Indies, including-the Cape of Good 
Hope, which belonged to the Dutch, and nine in their 
West-India possessions, which were supported by 
the East and West-India companies. 

In addition to the provincial Synods_ already 
mentioned, there is a general Synod of the Walloon 
churches, in the United Provinces. This Synod is 
the oldest body of the Reformed Church in the 
Netherlands. It met as early as the year 1563, 
-but secretly, to escape persecution, in Doorneik 
and Antwerp. Some years later the Walloon and 
‘Low Dutch churches, held a national Synod in 
Embden. In a general Synod, however, ‘held in 

Dordrecht, in 1578, it was resolved, that these two 
churches ‘could ‘not be united in one Synod, on ac- 
count of the diversity of their language. This resolu- 
tion was confirmed in the celebrated Synod of Dort,or 
Dordrecht, held in 1618, 1619. From that time the 
Walloon Synod has been held alternately in different 
cities of the Provinces. ‘To attend to such matters 
as may occur in the intervais between the sessions 
of this Synod, it directs four or five congregations 


* From this account it appears, that, in 1759, the number of 
ministers belonging to these Synods and their Classes, was 1584; 
in 1797, 1570; in 1803,.1570, . Thus, in the space of 44 years, 
there has been a diminution of 14 ministers in the whole 
number. 
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to appoint delegates, who jointly constitute a Clas- 
sis. ‘The acts of this Classis are of no force, how- 
ever, until they are ratified by the following Synod. 
The Walloon Synod conducts its business as the 
Low Dutch Synods do, and holds brotherly corres- 
pondence with them. It also sends delegates to 
the national Synod. ‘The students of theology who 
are desirous of being received as candidates in the 
Walloon churches, make the request known to’a 
meeting of the Synod; at the meeting following 
that in which the request is made, they are ex- 
amined by three ministers and three elders appointed 
for that purpose. When called to the ministry, 
‘they are examined anew more strictly, after which, 
if their examination is satisfactory, they are ordain- 
ed by the laying on of the hands of two ministers. 
The number of Walloon congregations is full fifty, 
who are served by about ninety ministers and candi- 
dates. Inthe province of Groningen there is but 
one congregation, which is in the city of Groningen, 
and which is served by two ministers who have no 
connexion with the Synod. 

In Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, there are se- 
veral English Presbyterian congregations, viz. in 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Leyden, the 
Hague, Middleburgh, Flushing, Veere, and Utrecht. 
In each of these places is one church, excepting 
Rotterdam, in which there’are two; one English, 
and the other Scotch Presbyterian. The English 
ministers in Amsterdam, Middleburgh, Flushing, 
and Utrecht, are members of the Low-Dutch Clas- 
ses, to which these cities respectively belong. - In 
Amsterdam there is an Episcopal congregation, as 
also in Rotterdam. 

All the provincial Synods of the Reformed 
Church, as has already been observed, are subordi- 
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nate to a national Synod, composed of delegates 
from each Synod; to which also foreign churches 
of similar principles may send delegates, Such a 
Synod has not been held since that of Dordrecht, in 
the years 1618, 1619. By the fiitieth article of the 
rules of government, which that Synod adopted, it 
was directed that a general Synod should meet 
every three years; but not without the approbation 
of the supreme authority of the land. ‘This article, 
however, has never been carried into effect, either 

because the magistracy have withheld consent, or | 
the church has not requested it. The original ma- 
nuscript of the acts of the Synod of Dort being put 
in the possession of the States General, they, as early 
as 1625, resolved, that that manuscript should every 
three years be inspected by delegates from their 
body, and from the provincial Synods jointly. In 
the year 1637, a new translation of the Bible, was 
undertaken by order of their High Mightinesses, and 
according to a resolution of the Synod of Dort, was 
finished. A printed copy, examined by the trans- 
lators and the visitors, and corrected in the margin, 
was deposited for preservation in the State House, in 
Leyden. This copy is inspected at the same time with 
acts of the Synod of Dort. The ceremony is as 
follows: Every third year, inthe month of May, twen- 
ty-one ministers, deputed from the provincial Synods, 
repair to the Hague. The Walloon Synod also sends 
one. ‘These two-and-twenty ministers being met in 
the Klooster Kerk, in the Hague, a prayer is offer- 
ed up by one of the ministers of the place, who is 
generally a member of the assembly. After the 
credentials are read, a president and secretary are 
chosen, and the acts of the last meeting of this 
body, which is called the Cetus of the Hague, are 
read. In the mean time the ministers have given 
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notice of their arrival to the president of the assem- 
bly of the States General. A letter is also dispatch- 
Pe to the magistracy of Leyden, informing them of 
the arrival of the ministers at the Hague. 

When formed, the Cceetus, . with their president 
-and secretary at their head, repair in procession, 
two by two, to the court. Being introduced to their 
High Mightinesses, the president delivers a suitable 
address, in which he recommends to the States, the 
churches at home and abroad, and requests the in- 
spection of the Synodical acts. The president of 
their High Mightinesses in reply, praises the zeal of 
the clergy, and grants the request. After this they 
return, to the church, and register the resolution of 
their High Mightinesses. ‘The next day, at the ap- 
pointed time, they repair again to the court, and are 
led into the Treves chamber, where they are wel- 
comed by two delegates of ther High Mightinesses. 
These place themselves at the upper end of a long 
table, in armed chairs: the president, secretary, and 
other ministers, seat themselves also, according to 
the rank -of the provinces to which they belong. 
One of them offers up a prayer, wherein he thanks 
God tor puritying the Church, through means. of 
the Synod, and prays that the Acts of the same may 
be found inviolate now, as they were three years be- 
fore. The chest fitted for the preservation of these 
Acts, and placed in the Treves chamber, is then 
opened with eight several keys. ‘The Acts, which 
are neatly bound up in seventcen volumes, are taken 
out and shown first to the delegates of their High 
Mightinesses, and then to the ministers. After this 
inspection a prayer is again offered up, and the whole 
cerewony concludes with a dinner, of which the cler- 
gy partake together at their own expense. The day 
after this, the delegates of their High Mightinesses, 
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and all the ministers, proceed in two government 
yachts to Leyden, where they go together to the 
tower. ‘The magistracy, informed of their arrival, 

send a burgomaster, accompanied with a secretary 
or pensionary, to welcome them, and conduct them 
to the State House. The delegates of their High 
Mightinesses are received in the burgomaster’ s cham- 
ber, and the ministers in the common council cham- 
ber. In the last mentioned room, is shown to both 
the delegates and the ministers, with some of the 
magistracy of Leyden, the corrected translation of 
the Bible, the notes concerning the order and man- 
ner of said translation, and some acts of the trans- 
lator’s ; all of which are kept there in a chest. The 
secretary of the city, and first Regent of the States 
College*, open the chest, each with @ key. Before 
and after the inspection, a prayer and thanksgiving 
are offered up. The whole assembly, after this, are 
conducted to the tower, and there entertained hand- 
somely, at the expense of their High Mightinesses. 
Whilst at dinner, a city messenger comes in, who 
knocks on a silver bason, and afterwards offers to 
the delegates of the states, in behalf of the city, 
eight-canns of Rhenish wine, this being the remains 
of an old custom. In place of this cift, the two de- 
legates take, out of respect to the city, each of them 
fifty guilders, which they however give to thé city 
messengers, and other servants. After the dinner, 
they all return to the Hague, where the secretary of 
the Cetus records, that the inspected articles are 
sound, uninjured by worms, moth, or mice. The 
delegates of the states having given an account of 
their doings, the ministers are thanked for their trou- 
ble, and shortly after return home. 


* A college at which students for the ministry or schools are 
educated. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CHURCH OF GOD. 
N°. X. 
EG Geen 


Results. 


Besiwr the conclusions which we have drawn 
from the general Constitution of the Church of 
God, relative to Christian communion, and the 
rights and duties mutually subsisting between the 
Church and her infant members, there is a 

_ Third result relative to her officers; especially 
those who labour in the word and doctrine. It is 
this: Zhey are primaniLy the property of the 
CHURCH CATHOLIC ; and only in a SECONDARY and 
SUBORDINATE sense, the property of a particular 
congregation. 

Throughout the christianized world, it has always 
been customary, in a greater or less degree, to re- 
move ministers of the gospel from one pastoral 
charge to another, or to liberate them from pasto- 
ral ties altogether, that they might promote, in a dif- 
ferent form, the interests of the Christian cause. 
For very obvious reasons, these removals happen 
most frequently to men of talents. Nor is there a 
single thing which creates more uneasiness and 
heart-burning. It is perfectly natural. For neither 
individuals nor societies are fond of parting with 
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what they consider a treasure. Able, faithful, dis- 
creet ministers, are a rare blessing; and it would 
say little for the understanding, and less for the re- 
ligion, of any Church which should lightly relinquish 
it. We aah further admit, that a wanton disrup- 
tion of the pastoral ties is foolish, unwarrantable, 
and extensively pernicious. 

Still the question of its propriety must be tried, 
not by examples of its abuse, nor by its unpopula- 
rity, but by the principles on which it is founded. 
This cannot be done, without examining the nature 
of the claim which a particular congregation has to 
her minister. : 

The pastoral connexion is commonly compared to 
a matrimonial connexion ; which, being for life, the 
popular interence is, that the pastoral connexion al- 
so is for lite. 

This proves nothing, except the facility with 
which most people impose upon themselves by 
sounds and similes. A simile is no argument. And 
the simile of a man and his wife, to denote a pastor 
and his congregation, is peculiarly unhappy. If it 
is to prescribe the duration of their union, it must 
also regulate the discharge of their duties. Now, as 
married persons must confine their matrimonial in- 
tercourse to themselves, not allowing a participation 
in it to any other, this simile, working up the minis- 
terial relation into a sort of pastoral matrimony, 
would render it absolutely unlawful in a minister to 
hold religious communion with any other people, 
and in his people to hold religious communion with 
any other minister. Nor, if a minister's just main- 
tenance should grow ‘inconvenient to a people’s 
finances, or he should fall into disfavour, even with- 
out any charge of misconduct, would they think it 
sound reasoning to turn upon them with their own 
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simile, and say, “ A minister and his people are as 
% husband and wife. A wife takes her hushand for 
better for worse: so did you take your minister ; 
“ and as you took him you must keep him. The plea 
“of poverty or disgust is of no avail; a woman is 
* not to quit her husband whenever she thinks that 
“ he spends too much of the fortune she brought him; 
** nor is she to run away trem him merely because she 
“ does not like bim any longer, or has a faney for 
*some.one else. This is no better, than downright 
“adultery: and sueh is the behaviour of a congre- 
cs gation, who has grown tired of a minister, and 

“ wishes to get rid of him.” It would be very: hard 
to. persuade 4 congregation that this is correct rea- 
sqning ; and yet it is exactly such reasoning as we 
-hear every lay against the removai of a minister, 
grounded on the notion of something like a marri- 
‘age covenant - between him and. his» charge. The 
‘reasoning proceeds, from feelings. pretty. general 
among men, prompting them to -prefer a baryain 
“which shall. be all on one side, and that side their own. 
They wish to have the whole comfort without risk 
of privations on the one. hand, or of .irksome. bur- 
dens on the other. It is perfectly, equitable in their 
-eyes, that.a minister should leave them to better 
their situation ; but to leave them in order to better 
Ais own, is almost, if not altogether, an adulterous 
desertion ;, and even if it be to. forward upon a larzer 
scale, and. with more efficacy, the advantage ot 
Christ's kingdom, his authoritative removal is little, 
if at all; less than robbery ! 

But let us be just. They are not the people only 
who adopt this preposterous reasoning. Ministers 
-have too frequently tallen into the same errour ; 
and, in some instances, they have exactly reversed the 
popular conclusions ; stating it as good and whole- 
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some doctrine, that a minister should have it in his 
power to retain his cure as long as-he pleases ; and 
to resign it when he pleases; but should by no 
means be subject to removal when the people wish 
it. Thus, in their turn, making the bargain all on 
their own side. This is paltry work: It is, on both 
sides, a calculation fit only for sharpers. In so far 
as it arises from honest opinion, it springs out of a 
radical mistake, which is to be rectified by consi- 
dering how the unity of the visible church affects 
ministerial character and labours. 

The mistake is this: that “a minister and his 
“ congregation possess each other, if I may so word 
“it, in a mutual fee simple—that they have an ex- 
 clusive and absolute right to each other;” where- 
as no such possession, no such right does, or can, 
exist. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, when he “ ascended up 
“on high, leading captivity captive, gave gifts unto 
“men. And he gave some,” (i. e. some whom he 
gave were,) “ apostles; and some, prophets; and 
“some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teach- 
“ers; for the perfecting of the saints; for the 
“ work of the ministry ; for the edifying of the body 
“ of Christ.” Eph. iv. . 

Here ministers of the gospel are said to be 
Christ’s ascension-gift to his church! But what 
church? Certainly not a particular congregation— 
for the gift includes ministers who never could be 
confined to so limited a charge. No one particular 
congregation; no, nor any section of Christians, 
though containing many congregations, could ap- 
propriate to themselves the labours of an apos- 
tle, or an evangelist. These were, beyond all 
contradiction, officers of the church catholic, or of 
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the church visible*. But it is to the same church: 
that Christ has given the ordinary ministry—“ pas- 
“ tors-and teachers.” They are included in one ~sit 
the same gift. Therefore, a minister belongs pri- 
marily and immediately to the church catholic; and 
only mediately, that is, through the medium of the 
church catholic, is assigned to a particular congre- 
gation. It is, of course, her province and duty to 
determine how, and where, he shall be employed. 
The only rule of judgment i is, the greatest amount 
of benefit which may accrue “from his services to 
the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. The de- 
termination of this point must be confided to such 
a portion of the church catholic, assembled in judi- 
catory, (since it is impossible for the whole to meet, ) 
as shall secure, according to human probabilities, a 
wise and impartial decision. To lodge such a pow- 
er in the hands of a particular congregation, would 
be manifestly improper; for it would not only make 
one set of men the judges in their own case, and 
in their neighbour's too, but would subject the great 
interests of the church of God to the control of 
persons unfurnished with sufficient information, 
often impassioned, always prepossessed ; and, there- 
fore, incapable of “ judging righteous judgment.” 
Mistakes, and improprieties will, no doubt, occur, 
be the power where it may: because perfection is 
to be found no where. Yet, when a question is 
to be tried before a court composed of representa- 
tives from several particular churches, having much 
more ability, and better opportunities of informing 
themselves, than the mass of any congregation can 
‘have: being also free from that selfish bias to which 
the best minds dnd hearts are liable from caleuia- 


* See this subject discussed at large in the CarisTi1an’s 
Macazink, Vol. 1. p. 53—75, 
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tions directly affecting themselves, it is in as fair a 
way of being decided well, as the imperfection of 
man admits. When such a court, then, fixes the 
pastoral relation between a minister and a congre- 
gation, it does not surrender him up absolutely to 
them; nor wed them to each other for life. It 
places him there, because it believes that his la- 
bours there will be, upon the whole, most useful to 
the church at large. And the principle which re- 
gulates the formation, must also regulate the con- 
tinuance, of his pastoral relations. He is to remain 
so long as the church of God shall gain more by 
his continuance than by his removal, and no longer. 
Whenever. it shall clearly appear that his labours 
may be turned to better account by his removal 
than by his continuance, he ought to be removed: 
not, however, at his own discretion, or the discre- 
tion of his people, but upon the same careful ex- 
amination by the church representative, as preceded 
his first settlement. We repeat, that it would be 
unreasonable and unrighteous, to let an individual 
or a congregation possess the power of sacrificing 
to their narrow gratification, the interests of the 
Christian community. Ministers, then, must be in 
that situation which shall render their labours of 
the greatest utility. They are ordinarily joined to 
parochial charges; because this, upon the whole, 
is the best practical system ; and not because their 
charges have an exclusive property in them. ‘The 
claims of the church at large, always supersede the 
claims of any particular part; so that whatever be 
the attachment of a people to their minister, or of 
a minister to his people, when the gezera/ claim is 
set up, their particular feelings must give way; and 
that upon this self-evident truth, that the whole is 
greater than a part. Pursuing the same reasoning, 
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we perceive, that whether a minister shall have a 
congregation or not, is a question of secondary im- 
portance ; and is to be answered by a prudent con- 
sideration of the previous question,— whether he is 
likely to be more extensively useful with or without 
a congregation ? | 

That removals from charges where men are be- 
loved and useful, ought not to be rash; ought not 
to take place, without the most solid reasons ; 
ought, in all cases, to be managed with circumspec- 
tion and with dignity ; that the very uneasiness 
excited by such removals, ought to be weighed in 
the balances among the strong reasons against them, 
are dictates of common sense and equity ; and no 
wise judicatory will ever disregard them. But that 
the principle is sound—that a minister may lawfully 
be removed from one charge to another; or from one 
species of labour to another, cannot be controvert- 
ed, without tearing up the foundations of the whole 
church of God. 

Finally. A very important result from our fore- 
going discussions concerning the nature of the 
church is, that xo form of church-government can 
be scriptural, which is not adapted to this broad 
and master-principle, that the visible church is 
ONE. 

Her external organization must be such as shall 
show her to the world, as a living body, according 
to the apostle’s figure. Eph. iv. 12, 16. She must, 
theretore, have principles, and means, of common 
action. The whole must control the parts—She 
must have a power of self-preservation, which in- 
cludes, 

1. A-power of commanding the agency of any 
particular member = 
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g. A power of combining the agency of all her 

members : 

3. A power of providing for her nourishment 

and health : 

4. A power of expelling impurities and corrup- 

tions. 

These things are essential to her organization ac- 
cording to the description given of her in the word 
of God. We may have occasion to illustrate them 
more particularly hereafter; we close, at present, with 
one remark—that a number of particular churches 
not united in mutual dependence, and not furnished 
with a principle of living efficiency in one common 
system, so as to bring the strength of the whole to 
operate in any part, or through all the parts col- 
lectively, as occasion may require, no more resem- 
ble the visible church of Christ, than the limbs of 
the human body, dissevered, and not “ fitly joined 
“together, and compacted by that which every 
“joint supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
“ing in the measure of every part,” resemble a 
healthy man. 
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A Continvation or Letters concerning the Consv1TUtTiIon 
AND Orvrr of the Curistian Ministry; addressed to 
the Members of th: Presbyterian Churches in the City of 
New-York. Being an examination of the sdvibbabies of 
the Reo. Drs. Bowden and Kemp, and the Rev. Mr. How, 
onthe former series. By Samuel Miller, D. D. one of the 
Pastors of the First Presbyterian Church, in the said City. 
New-York, published by Williams & Whiting. pp. 434, 
12mo. 1809. 
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Reuicrovus controversy, properly conducted, 
has often proved highly beneficial to the interests of 
truth. It usually excites a greater attention to the 
subject, procures for it a more close and extensive 
investigation, and thereby produces a more intelli- 
gent profession of the truth. Prove all things: 

flold fast that which is good. We have seen more 
cause of alarm than of congratulation in the grow- 


_ Ing aversion to every thing like controversy, about 


the order of the Christian church, in this country ; 
because we are persuaded that it proceeds more 
from indifference to the ordinances of God, than 
from the superior intelligence or liberality of the 
age. While the first talents of the country have, 
with great zeal, been directed to the consideration of 
political questions, there was danger that the pre- 
sent generation should become totally ignorant of 
those important principles, which had received am- 
ple discussion from the great and pious divines of 
preceding ages, relative to the constitution of the 
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church of God on earth. | Professing Christians 
began, already, too generally, to connect themselves 
with some one of the existing churches, rather from 
motives of convenience, or of personal attachments, 

than from a preference ‘which is the result of a pre- 
vious impartial inquiry. We shall never, indeed, 
place the forms of church-government upon a 
footing with its evangelical purity, or its practi- 
cal holiness; but we shall not cease, notwith- 
standing, to recommend the divinely appointed 
order of the church, to the pious attention of 
the disciples of our Lord. It is an ordinance of 
Christ; it is one of the means of grace; and it 
tends greatly to the preservation of sound doctrine, 

and to the promotion of true godliness. Walk 
about Zion, and go round about her: Tell the tow- 
ers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks ; consi- 
der her palaces ; that ye may tell it to the genera- 
tion following. 

Whatever may have been the ultimate design of 
those Episcopal writers, who first sounded the alarm, 
by denouncing all Christians who are not within 
the pale of the Prelacy, as ‘‘ aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel,” and beyond the reach of “ co- 
venanted mercy,” they deserve to be considered, so 
far, as ministers of good to the church, as they 
have been the means of aw akening its ministers and 
members from their slumbers, and of constraining 
them to a more diligent and thorough examination 
of the first principles of evangelical order. Upon 
this event, we accordingly congratulate the piablic. 
Already has a mass of information been laid before 
them, on the subject of the Christian ministry, which 
will be found useful many days hence. 

We cheerfully recommend to the attentive peru- 
sal of all Christians, the velume now under review. 
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In the year 1807, Dr. Miller published LeTTeErs 
on the ConsTITUTION AND OrpDER of the CuRIs- 
TIAN Ministry, addressed to the Members of the 
Presbyterian Churches in the City of New-York, 
in one volume, 12mo. pages 355. The work before 
us is a Continuation and Defence of those Letters. 
The author himself, explains in his introductory 
letter, the motives which induced him to this publi- 
cation. 

« With all the mildness and inoffensiveness of their charac- 

ter, my Letters no sooner made their appearance, than mur- 
murs of resentment, and threats of overwhelming refutation 
were heard from various quarters. These threats had not 
been long proclaimed, b«fore attempts were made to fulfil them. 
The first who presented himself before the public, as an assail- 
ant, was Mr. Thomas Y. How, (since the Rev. Mr. How, of 
New-York,) who, in about six months after the publication of 
my volume, produced an angry and vehement pamphlet, which 
he announced as introductory to a more full discussion of the 
subject. Mr. How, after an interval of six months more, was 
followed by the Rev. Dr. Bowden, Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy, Logic, and Belles Lettres in Columbia College. This 
gentleman, who had been long versed in the Episcopal contro- 
versy, and who, more than twenty years ago, stepped forth as a 
champion of the hierarchy, did me the honour again to take the 
field against me, and undertook in a work, at least formidable 
in size, to give a complete refutation of all my arguments, and 
to prostrate the Presbyterian cause. About the same time 
with Dr. Bowden’s two volumes, there appeared, on the same 
side, and with the same object, the first of a series of Letters 
addressed to me by the Rev. Dr. Kemp, Rector of Great Chop- 
tank, in Maryland. And finally, with this number, the Rey. 
Dr. Hobart has united himself, as an occasional remarker on 
my Letters, in the Churchman’s Magazine, published in the 
city of New-York, for the contents of which he acknowledges 
himself, both as t:ditor and Proprietor, to be responsible. 

“ To be fallen upon by so many assailants, and with so much 
vehemence, is a compliment as great as it was unexpected. 
My thanks are due to these gentlemen for conferring on my 
work a degree of importance, and unwittingly disclosing that 
it has made a degree of impression, which I had never ventu- 
red to anticipate or to claim. I have also to thank them for 
another favour. Their violent attacks, and their numerous 
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cavils, have induced me to examine the subject with more 
care, and to pursue my inquiries respecting it to a greater ex- 
tent than I should probably otherwise have done. The result 
is a deeper conviction than ever of the weakness of their cause, 
and of the Apostolic character of our Church. 

“ With respectto Mr. How’s pamphlet, it is written with 30 
much heat and impetuosity ; discovers such a singular want of 
acquaintance with radical parts of the subject ; and breathes a 
spirit so evidently calculated, with all sober and impartial read- 
ers, to discredit the author himself, more than the object of 
his attack ; that my first resolution, as well as the general ad- 
vice of my friends, was to let it pass unnoticed. I could 
scarcely, indeed, form a more selfish wish than that all my op- 
ponents might write thus. And it is certain that Mr. How 
would never have received a syllable of public reply from me, 
had there been any reason to suppose that his work would fall in- 
to the hands of none but the discerning and well-informed. Re- 
collecting, however, that all readers are not qualified to dis- 
' tinguish between assertion and proof, between lofty assump- 
tion and solid arzument, I felt doubtful whether some remarks 
‘might not be usefully made, especially on some of the more 
“extraordinary and exceptionable parts of his book. The ap- 
pearance of Dr. Bowden’s work terminated my doubts. This 
work, written in a style of more calmness, and rather more 
decorum than Mr. How’s; more respectable on the score of 
sober and grave reasoning ; and discovering more acquaintance 
with the subject, appeared to me entitled to some reply. In 
making this reply, I determined to bring into one view, the 
most material allegations and reasonings of all the gentlemen 
who have honoured me with their notice; and, as they have 
taken care to praise and quote each other, they cannot be dis- 
pleased at being associated together in my remarks*.” 


The Continuation and Defence consists of ‘Ten 
Letters. Letter I. Introductory Remarks.—Let- 
ter If. Comparative stress laid on Ecclesiastical or- 
der by Presbyterians and High-Churchmen—The 
Doctrine of the Jure-divino Presbyterians briefly 
stated.—Letter III. Testimony of Scripture in fa- 
vour of Presbyterian order.—Letter [V. Testimo- 
ny in favour of the office of Ruling Elder.—Letter 
V. Testimony of the Fathers.—Letter VI. Testi- 


* Page 19—22. 
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mony of the Reformers.—Letter VII. Testimony 
of Calvin—Detence of the character and ordina- 
tion of that Reformer.—Letter VIII. Testimony of 
the early successors of the Reformers.— Letter LX. 
Rise and Progress of Prelacy.—Letter X. Remarks 
——Conclusion. 

Each of these Letters abounds with various and 
useful information, selected from the best authori- 
ties, judiciously arranged, and happily applied to 
the subject. under discussion. ‘The author, every 
where, discovers a very extensive acquaintance with 
the best writers, and especially with the principal 
Episcopalians, who have at any time taken a part in 
this controversy. ‘This does honour no less to his 
candour, than to his diligence and patience in collect- 
ing testimony on the subjects which he has discussed. 
Episcopalians generally quote from one another, 
and very few have been at the pains of examining 
for themselves the original Presbyterian writers. 
Dr. Miller, on the contrary, usually prefers taking 
those quotations, which, in this country, scantily 
supplied as it is with the writings of antiquity, must 
be taken at second hand, from ‘the works of his ec- 
clesiastical opponents. We observe also, that he 
pursues the same candid method in respect to those 
assages which require translation from foreign 
Snguaas As a disputant, he grants to his anta- 
gonists every advantage which they could possibly 
claim ; and if this multiplies his own difficulties, it 
exhibits to every impartial reader, that truth, not 
victory, is his object in the combat. The manage- 
ment of every argument, throughout, leaves the 
reader impressed with a belief that the writer was 
more anxious to give evidence of the justness of his 

cause, than of his own power in its defence. 
The style of these Letters is plain and perspicu- 
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ous. It is diffuse; but the deficiency in energy 
hereby produced, is sufficiently compensated by the 
variety of information, which it affords an opportu- 
nity to introduce. very repetition. of the same 
idea is connected with additional matter, which pre- 
sents it in a new light, or turns it to some new and 
important use. Dr. Miller. conducts his reader 
round about the object, and causes him to see every 
part of it in every light ; and if the impressions up- 
on the mind of his reader be less deep, they are 
more abundant. 

The spirit of these Letters is such as becomes 
controversy. It is neither tame nor fierce. The 
author always preserves the respect which is due to 
himself, and never forgets that which is due to his 
readers. Considering the extreme indecorum of 
the writings which he had to examine, and the many 
unfounded assertions which he had to refute, his 
Letters breathe a benevolent disposition, often in- 
deed, indignant, but never either indecent or pas- 
sionate. He treats his antagonists with becoming 
severity. We select the following passages. as spe- 
cimens of Dr. Miller’s manner of writing, 

“ Dr. Bowden and Mr. How speak much of “ covenanted’” 
and “ uncovenanted” mercy. The latter candidly and repeat- 
edly avows his belief, that all who are in communion with a 
church organized in the Episcopal form, are iz covenant with 
God ; and that al/ others without exception, are aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, strangers to the covenant of promise, 
and have no hope but in the general uncovenanted mercy of 
God. We certainly can have no objection to his informing us 
what is Ais creed, and we thank him for being so unreservedly 
communicative on the subject. But he goes further. He un- 
dertakes to say that Presbyterians, on their part, hold a similar 
opinion ; that they exclude from the Christian covenant all but 
Presbyterians; nay, that they pronounce all who do not em- 
brace “ the rigid peculiarities of Calvinism,” to be in an unre- 
generate state, and coolly consign them to ‘ uncovenanted mercy.’ 


Had Mr. How asserted that all Presbyterians are zealous ad- 
vocates of the divine mission of Mahomet, it would have been, 
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rather more ridiculous indeed, but not a whit more remote 
from fact than this statement. His position is not oniy not. 
true, but there is not a shadow of foundation for it; nor can he 
produce a single Presbyterian writer, of respectable character, 
who says any thing that can be reasonably construed as bearing 
the least resemblance to this doctrine*. 

‘Presbyterians, (1 speak now of a// that I have ever known 
or heard of, particularly the most rigid among them,) Presby- 
terians, I say, believe, that according to the tenor of the Cove- 
nant of Grace, salvation is fromised, that is, secured by covenant 
engagemen:, to all who sincerely repent of sin, and unfeigned- 
ly believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. Of course they consider 
all who bear this character, to whatever external church they 
may belong, or even if they bear no relation to any visible 
church, as iz covenant with God, as interested in his great and 
precious fromises, and as in the sure and certain road to~his 
heavenly kingdom.—They know, indeed, and teach, that-it is 
the duty of all who believe in Christ, to connect themselves 
with his visible church ; they teach also, fhat receiving the 
seals.of God’s covenant and attending on all the ordinances of 
his house, are solemnly enjoined, and productive of essential 
advantages, Nay, they go so far as to pronounce that he who 
neglects these ordinances, when he is favoured with an oppor- 
tunity of attending on them, gives, in ordinary cases, too much 
reason to fear, whatever may be his declarations to the contra- 
ry, that he has no real love to Christ. But still they do not, 
and without contradicting the scriptures, they cannot, teach 
that the means of religion constitute its essence, or that the seals 
of the covenant, form the covenant itself. The seal on a bond, 
is not itself the contract, but only the evidence of it. In like 
manner, the seals of the Christian covenant, are not in them- 
selves the fromise or the engagement either on the part of God 
or man; but are the constituted means of recognizing or rati- 
Jying a covenant transaction, supposed to have previously ta- 
ken place in secret, when the person receiving the seal, em- 
braced the gospel, and cordially devoted himself to Christ on 
the terms of the covenant. 

‘‘ I repeat it, then, the doctrine of all Calvinistic Presbyte- 


*¢ * It is to be hoped that Presbyterians understand the Gospel too 
well to speak of ‘ uxcovenanted mercy’ at all. The phrase itself is un- 
scriptural ; and if it convey any meaning, it is an erroneous one. Fal- 
Jen creatures know of no mercy but that which is promised or secured 
by the covenant of grace, in Christ Jesus our Lord. If Dr. Bowden 
and Mr. How have discovered any other éind or channel of divine mer- 
cy, I can only say, they have not found it in the Bible.” 
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rians is, that every one who loves the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
eerity, and maintains a holy life, whatever:may be the mistakes 
into which he may fall, or the prejudices against particular 
parts of evangelical truth and order which he: may’ entertain; 
whatever the disadvantages under which he may labour, with 
respect to his ecclesiastical connexions ; or even if -he were 
placed in circumstances in which he never saw a place of :pub- 
lic worship, a minister of the gospel, or:a church officer of any 
kind, in his life ; that every such petson is in covenant with 
Ged, and has that ¢¢le to salvation which is given by the fro- 
mise Of a faithful God to every sincere bel.zver. How much 
error, how much infirmity, how much deviation from the exter- 
nal order which God hath appointed in his house, is consistent 
with true faith, we know not, nor has any Presbyterian, with 
whose person or writings I am acquainted, ever attempted to 
decide. But that every one who /as sincere faith in Christ, is 
in covenant with God, they, with one voice, proclaim and 
teach*.”” 

In Letter VII. Dr. Miller defends the character 
of the venerable Calvin in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. _No man has suffered more abuse from the 
enemies of evangelical truth and order, than that 
great and pious Reformer. He has even been forced 
by his persecutors to give testimony in favour of 
prelacy. The injustice of this procedure Dr. Miller 
has tully exposed in this Letter. We quote a part 


of the third Letter referring to the same subject. 

“« This is not the only instance in which Dr. Bowden entirely 
perverts the language of Calvin, and represents him as deliver- 
ing opinions directly ofifosite to those which he really does de- 
liver. Of this, more in a future letter, in which the writings of 
Calvin, so far as they relate to Episcopacy, will be particularly 
considered. In the mean time, I cannot forbear to netice a sin- 
gle specimen, so gross and remarkable, that_I could scarcely 
credit the testimony of my own senses, when I found it advanc- 
ed by both my opponents, not only with confidence, but even 
with sarcastic and reproachful exultation, as a great concession 
from the reformer of Geneva in their favour. 

In his Commentary on Titus i. 5. Calvin speaks largely of 
the mission of that Evangelist to the Churches of Crete. Dr. 
Bowden and Mr. How wish to persuade their readers, that, in 
in these remarks, he fairly gives up the point that Titus was a 


* Pages 56—60. 
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Diocesan Bishop, or Prelate. Accordingly they both represent 
him as saying——‘ Hence we learn, that there was not any equa- 
lity among the ministers of the Church, but that one was placed 
over the rest in authority and counsel.’ On this pretended 
quotation from Calvin, Mr. How observes, ‘ Here the divine 
institution of superior and inferior grades of ministers, is assert- 
ed in unqualified terms,’ p. 63. Dr. Bowden quotes the passave 
from Calvin, exactly in the same manner, and makes precisely 
the same use of it with Mr. How. 

“ You will, no doubt, be filled with astonishment, my breth- 
ren, to find that the passage from which these gentlemen pro- 
fess to make this quotation, 1s zn fact as follows: ‘ Presbyters, 
ot Eiders, it is well known, are not so denominated on account 
of their age, since young men are sometimes chosen to this of- 
fice, as for instance, Timothy ; but it has ever been customary, 
in all languages, to apply this title, as a term of honour, to all 
Rulers. And, as we gather from the first Epistle to Timothy, 
that there were two kinds of Elders; so here the context shows 
that no other than teaching Elders are to be understood ; that 
is, those who were ordained to teach ; because the same per- 
sons are presently called Bishops. It may be objected, that too 
much power seems to be given to Titus, when the Apostle 
commands him to appoint ministers over all the Churches. 
This, it may be said, is little less than kingly power; for, on 
this plan, the right of choice is taken away from the particular 
Churches, and the right of judging in the case from the College 
of Pastors ; and this would be to profane the whole of the sacred 
discipline of the Church. But the answer is easy. Every thing 
was not intrustedto the willof Titus as an individual, nor was he 
allowed to impose such Bishops on the Churches, as he pleased : 
but he was commanded to freside in the elections as Moderator, 
as it is necessary for some one todo. This is a mode of speak- 
ing exceedingly common. Thus a Consul, or Regent, or Dic- 
tator, is said to create Consuls, because he convenes assemblies 
for the purpose of making choice of them. So also Luke uses 
the same mode of speaking concerning Paul and Barnabas in 
the Acts of the Apostles ; not that they alone authoritatively ap- 
pointed Pastors over the Churches, without their being tried or 
approved ; but they ordained suitable men, who had been elect- 
ed or chosen by the people. We learn also from this place, 
that there was not then such an equality among the ministers 
of the Church, but that some one might preside in authority and 
counsel. ‘This, however, was nothing like the tyrannical and 
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unscriptural Prelacy which reigns in the Papacy*. The plan 
of the Apostles was extremely different.’ 

» « Here is not only a passage taken out of its connexion, and 
interpreted in a sense diametrically opposite to the whole 
scope and strain of the writer; but, what is much worse, the 
passage itself is mistranstated, and made to speak a language 
essentially different from the original: Mr. How may possi- 
bly plead that he never saw the original; that he quoted en- 
tirely on the authority of some other person. But Dr. Bow- 
den cannot make the same plea. He inserts in the margin 
the very words which he mistranslates and perverts! What 
are we to think of such a fact? Is Dr. B. unable to translate a 
plain piece of Latin? er did he design to deceive? He may 
choose which alternative he pleasest.” 


We entirely approve of the determination express- 
ed by Dr. Miller in the concluding Letter. 


“ | have now, my brethren, completed my examination of 
such parts of Dr. Bowden’s and Mr. How’s Letters as I deem 
worthy of notice. It was my intention, after the example of 
the former of these gentlemen, to collect and present in one 
view, a catalogue of the ‘ misrepresentations,’ ‘ unfounded as- 
sertions,’ ¢ mistakes,’ and ‘ omissions,’ with which their pages 
abound. But finding these ‘ misrepresentations,’ &c. to be so 
numerous, that a mere list of them, without comment, would 
fill another long letter; and many of them of so disreputable 
and offensive a character as not to be contemplated, even by op- 
ponents, without much commisseration for their authors; I 
have determined to spare myself the pain of writing, and you 
of reading such a Letter; and here to take a final leave of the 
subject. I engaged in this controversy, without the least ex- 
pectation of convincing Episcopalians, or of bringing over to 
my own opinion an individnal of that communion ; but solely 
for the purpose of satisfying and confirming Presbyterians. 
My object, I have the pleasure to know, is attained; and per- 
ceiving no further advantage in prolonging the controversy, I 
now lay down the pen; nor can I foresee any event that will 
ever tempt me to resume it on this subject. 

“TI take for granted that all the gentlemen who have alrea- 
dy appeared as my opponents, will again come before the 
public in reply to these Letters ; and will endeavour to per- 
suade their readers that I have again misrepresented them and 
their cause, and again laid myself open to the heaviest charges 


* * Here Calvin not only represents Prelacy as a tyrannnical and ur- 
scriptural system, byt evidently considers it as a part of the corruptions 
ef Popery.” + Page 112—115. 
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and the severest reproach. All this and. more I deliberately 
expect from gentlemen who have. generally manifested a wish 
to have the last word. Should my expectation be realized, it 
wil] give me no uneasiness ; nor shall I ever, (according to my 
present views,) take the least public notice of any thing that 


they may say. If, indeed, I should hereafter discover uny im- 


frortant errors in the foregoing pages, (trivial ones, which do 
not affect the main question, will probably be discovered and 
pointed out,) I shall consider it as a duty which I owe to you to 
correct them. But with the controversy, as such, it is my firm 
resolution to have nothing more to do. This resolution is form- 
ed and expressed, not out of any disrespect to the gentlemen in 
question ; but from a deliberate conviction that enough has 
been said on the Presbyterian side of the argument ; and that 
my time and pen may be hereafter devoted to objects more 
agreeable to myself, and more useful to others*.” 


A defence rarely proves as interesting to the pub- 
lic as an original work. It requires an examina- 
tion of objections under all the circumstances in 


which they are offered, and necessarily leads to 


personalities. Dr. Miller has, however, conducted 
his defence, in such a manner as to render it no 
less valuable for the illustration and support of the 
Presbyterian order, than for the conclusive manner 
in which he refutes his opponents. 

We owe it, however, to the public, and to the 
author himself, to state a mistake into which he has 
fallen in his criticisms on Mr. Howf. 

Dr. Miller accuses Mr. How of altering a pas- 
sage of the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
church, in his quotation; and he contrasts the quo- 
tation with the words of the 10th chapter of the 
Confession. The very words, however, used by 
Mr. How, are to be found in the Larger Catechism, 
‘answer to question 60, and ought to have been as 
much respected, by Dr. Miller, as the words of 
that chapter in the Confession which treats of the 
game subject. They are both of equal authority in 


* Page 430, 431. + p. 64, 
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the church; and the import of both passages is pre- 
cisely the same. As this mistake does not in the 
least degree affect either the principles or the argu- 
ment of Dr. Miller, we attribute it entirely to in- 
advertency. We confess that we were surprised to 
find even this mistake, however, in a writer of such 
remarkable accuracy. 

We consider this work as a valuable acquisition 
to the literature of the Christian church. It is an 
able defence of the Christian ministry against: Pre- 
latical usurpation, It ought to be in the hands of 
every one who possesses the work of which it is a 
Continuation and Defence ; and, indeed, of every 
one who is anxious to become an intelligent Chris- 
tian upon subjects connected with church order, 
It must deservedly occupy a high rank among the 
controversial writings of the age; and if it be any 
honour to the author to have vanquished his antago- 
nists, this work shall always be considered by com- 
petent judges as entitling him to a triumph. 


Vol. I1T.— No. IIT. 
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FOREIGN. 
AFRICAN MISSION. 
(Continued from p. 248. Vol. II.) 


Avrer this correspondence, Vanderkemp was invit- 
ed to England, and during his visit confirmed the Direc- 
tors in the opinion, that he was the man precisely suited 
to their wishes. He returned to Holland to settle his 
affairs, and took with hima missionary address, which he 
translated into the Duich language, and circulated. Its 
effect was immediate. One Society was instantly formed 
at Rotterdam, and another at Friesland, to unite with their 
brethren in Britain, in spreading the tidings of the cross. 
Soon afterwards, Mr. Kicherer proposed. to join Vander- 
kemp, and with that expectation came with him on his 
return to London. Kicherer was gladly received by the 
Society, and wishing to do every thing in their power to 
add to the comfort of the Missionaries, and secure success 
in their object, they united to those already employed, 
Messrs. Edwards and Edmonds; giving the principal di- 
rection into the hands of Dr. Vanderkemp*. 

On the 5th Dec. 1798, the four Missionaries left Lon- 
don, and proceeded to Portsmouth, in order to embark 
for the Cape of Good Hope, on board the Hillsborough, 
a vessel carrying convicts to Port Jackson. Such was 
the company they chose, that at once they might begin 
upon their labours of love; and they had not been long 
on board, when they met with a specimen of the spirit of 
their companicns, that would have deterred many from 
making any attempts on such hopeless subjects. An offi- 
cer and his gang had come on board to search for a de- 
serter. As he was passing the entrance of the orlop, the 
convicts seized him, and had nearly murdered him, be- 
fore he could be rescued from their hands. Some of 
them were laying a plan to bore holes in the vessel, and 
sink her. Others were determined to saw off their irons, 
and seize the vessel. Indeed, they discovered such marks 
of the most hardened and desperate wickedness, that the 


* Trans. Miss, Soq yol. i. p, o21. 
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Captain thought it rash and blameable in the Missiona- 
ries to think of entering the orlop. But choosing to 
obey God, rather than man, they descended without 
fear, made known to the convicts their intention, dis- 
tributed among them some bibles and religious tracts, 
and were heard with reverence and atiention. They 
preached to them, prayed and conversed with them 
perseveringly ; and saw their labours abundantly bless- 
ed. So far had the work of grace proceeded among 
these out-casts of society, that before they had- been 
many weeks at sea, they formed a society to meet 
three times a week, for prayer and religious conversation 
among themselves—a spectacle, among a body of con- 
victs, very uncommon, and which resistlessly suggests the 
reflection, how sovereign and how free is grace! It is 
proper to add, that a circumstance which was a trial to 
the faith of the Missionaries, and at the same time made 
their success the more pleasing, was, that a most destruc- 
tive pestilence prevailed among the convicts during a 
part of the voyage: doubtless it removed some of them 
from their damp prison to the abodes of light and glory*. 

Having touched at the Cape de Verd Islands, they ar- 
rived safe at the Cape on the 31st March, 1799, after a 
passage of fourteen weeks. They met with a welcome 
reception at the Cape, and Gen. Dundas, the Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, promised them his protection and support. Dr. 
Vanderkemp visited the Moravian Brethren of Bavian’s 
Kloof, with whom he concerted a plan of mutual assist- 
ance and correspondence. He immediately began to pre- 
pare the minds of the ministers and serious people at the 
Cape, to form themselves into a Missionary Society. He 
succeeded ; and before he had been at the place more 
than six weeks, saw one completely organized, under the 
name of “ Tue Sout Arrican SocreETY FOR PROMOTING 
THE SPREAD OF CuRist’s KINGDOM, RESIDING AT THE CiPE 
or Goop Hore;” and some of the neighbouring heathens 
applying to it for religious instruction f. 

An occurrence, apparently. trifling in itself, led. to a 
train of circumstances which produced a separation of the 
Missionaries. The Boschemen, the most savage tribe of 
the Hottentots, had been for some time committing hos- 
tilities against the colonists. A pious colonist, who 


* Trans. Miss. Sec. vol. i. p. 365—368. 7 Do. p, 365—368, 
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commanded a detachment for the defence of his part 
of the country, induced them to conclude a peace; and 
as soon as it was concluded, kneeled down with his men 
ina field, and engaged in prayer and singing hymns. The 
wild Hottentots, struck with wonder at the spectacle, began 
fo ask the meaning of the ceremony ; and being told it was 
to thank God for the mercy of peace, they lamented their 
ignorance, and desired instructors to be sent to them, 
to teach them the Christian religion*. At the very time 
that the Missionaries arrived at the Cape, three Bosche- 
men captains had arrived to procure instructors; and 
were so importunate, that it was deemed improper to re- 
ject their pctition. As Vanderkemp’s mind was, and had 
been fixed, since he left England, upon going among the 
Caffres, their application must have been in vain, if the 
Missionaries had not separated. He therefore agreed 
that Messrs. Kicherer and Edwards should go among the 
Boschemen, and reserved Mr. Edmonds to go with himself 
into the interior, among the Cafires, imitating the exam- 
ple of Paul, “Lest he should build on another man’s 
foundationy.” 
_ (To be continued. ) 


' 24+o— 
FROM THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 
Present State of the Missions established by the London 
Missionary Society. 


Tue following is an abstract of an account lately 
published by this society, of the state of their missions. 

In Otaheite are twelve missionaries ; two of them have 
wives. These persons have continued to instruct the 
nati\es in that and some neighbouring islands, notwith- 
standing meny discouraging circumstances which they 
had to encounter. “ Their labours among the adults,” 
it is suid, “ have not been so useful as they wished, 
yet their endeavours to instruct the children and youth 
are more promising.” 

In Souihern Africa, Dr. Vanderkemp and other mis 
sionzries have laboured. with success: The settlement 
called Bethelsdorp, at which the doctor has resided, has 
lately flourished. It contains about 600 persons, whose 


* Trans. Miss. Soc. vol. i.'p. 366. ¢ Do. p. 325. 
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civilization and religious improvement are said to be 
advancing. ‘The neighbouring Caffres discover a grow- 
ing desire for religious instruction. It is the purpose 
of Dr. Vanderkemp to leave Bethelsdorp to the other 
missionaries, and to attempt a mission more in the inte- 
rior of Africa, or in the island of Madagascar. The mis- 
sionaries at Orange River are busied in teaching the 
people to build houses, and cultivate the soil; as well 
as in the gospel of Christ. Seventeen persons had been 
baptised. The natives had suffered from the small-pox ; 
but the introduction of vaccination promised to eradicate 
that disease. The mission to the Namaquas is said to 
go on well. Mr. Kicherer has charge of the Dutch 
church at Graft Reienet, where he has an opportunity of 
preaching to a great number, not only of the colonists, 
but of the natives. When the news of the abolition of 
the slave trade reached the Cape, the joy was great ; 
and a public day of thanksgiving was observed. 

In Asia, several missions have been begun. At Vizaga- 
patam, Messrs. Cran and Desgranges are employed in in- 
structing the heathen. They have begun to translate 
the Evangelists into the ‘Telinga language. They have 
also printed catechisms, &c. in that tongue, in which 
work they are aided by a converted Bramin. ‘They 
preach every Sunday to the Europeans in the fort; and 
superintend some large scools of native children, which 
they have established. In'‘the Tinevelly district, Mr. 
Ringeltaube is engaged in visiting the small congrega- 
tions of Christians scattered over the country, and occa- 
sionally in instrucing others. He has acquired great 
skill in the Tamul language. Mr. Vos, formerly a mi- 
nister of Ceylon, is appointed to the Dutch church at Ne- 
gapatam, where he enppys an opportunity of being use- 
ful among the native inhabitants. Two missionaries 
are on their way to the country of the Birmans, and one 
to Seringapatam ; and two are employed in the island of 
Ceylon. Another missionary, Mr. Morison, reached Chi- 
na, which was the place of his destination, in Septem- 
ber, 1807. 

Although Mr. Frey, who formerly laboured among 
his countrymen the Jews, under the patronage of this 
society, has withdrawn himself from their connexion, 
they have determined to continue their endeavours for 
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the benefit of that once-favoured race. Ministers are 
engaged to preach to them; and Essays witten by Mr. 
Ewing of Glasgow, and other tracts, have been publish- 
ed for circulation among them. 

In America, Mr. Pidgeon labours as.a missionary a- 
mong the inhabitants of New Carlisle, in New Bruns 
wick. 

In the West Indies, two missions have been begun; 
one at Tabago, where Mr. Elliot, the missionary, is per- 
mitted, on many of the estates, to preach to the negroes, 
not a few of whom, it is added, have shown a great rea- 
diness to receive instruction: and another at Demarara, 
of which we gave an account in a former number. | 


—D+o— 
DOMESTIC. 

Extract of a letter froma gentleman in Concord, Ver 
mont, to his friend in New-York, dated 11th Janu- 
ary, 1810. 

“ IT is with much satisfaction I have to inform you, 
that your prayers have not only been heard, but have 
been answered beyond our expectations, in crowning the 
work the Lord has begun in this town*. A _ consi- 
derable number of persons have come forward and join- 
ed the Church here: last Sabbath week, there were near 
forty at the communion, and a number of persons are 
propounded ; indeed, the impression is general. Our 
Minister is truly faithful. We have service, forenoon, 
afternoon, and evening, on Sabbath; and conferences, 
two, three, and four evenings in the week, in different 
parts of the town. There are, however, as may be ex- 
pecied, some opposers; but some of these, it is believed, 
are struck with conviction. 

‘“T have also to inform you, that much greater work 
has taken place in the town 6f Guildhall ; about 25 
miles from here. A minister was settled there about a 
year ago; he had formerly been a Methodist, but is 
now a Congregationalist. When he was first settled, 
he had but one person that went forward in assisting 
him: but there has becn, within a few weeks back, an 
astonishing revival. forty-two new communicants were 
admitted at the last, and thirteen the preceding com- 
munion; and it is said there is scarce a person in the 


* A place where not long ago, the Sabbath was hardly known. 
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fown who is not under deep concern. There are two 
judges and two attornies in the town, who have come 
forward in the cause; and at the conferrence meetings, 
which are held there, it is said they plead more power- 
fully forthe cause of Christ, than ever they did at the 
bar. They have all joined the church, except one of 
the attornies and his wife, who will join it at the next 
eommunion.”’ 


3D +o 


INSTALLATION*, 

ON Sunday, the 17th Dec. the Rev. Jacob Brodhead, 
and the Rey. John Schureman, were installed as pastors 
of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, of this city. 
A sermon suited to the occasion was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Livingston, from Isaiah lxii. 7, 8; and in the after- 
ternoon of the same day, the Rev. Mr. Brodhead preach- 
ed his introductory sermon, from 2 Cor. 12th cap. and part 
of the 14th verse: “ For I seek not yours, but you.” And 
on Sunday, the 24th, the Rev. Mr. Schureman preached. 
his introductory sermon, from 2 Cor. 2d cap. and part of 
the 16th verse: “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 


me) -O SO) 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN’s MAGAZINE. 


oD 4 Geo 


{t is not often that poetry of such intrinsic merit as the 
following, appears in the pages of periodical publica- 
tions. We insert it with pleasure; and will feel our- 
selves obliged by any future communications from the 
same quarter. We should be gratified by an interview 
with the person who communicated it. 


WHY swells my full heart, with sad presage o’erflowing, 
As lonely I muse o’er life and its woes? 

The storm’s howl without, and the winds loudly blowing, 
Are calm, to the feelings that break my repose. 


Ah why, busy Fancy! in haste to transport me 
O’er the wide nebula earth, to find sources of grief? 
W hy to Way’s sanguin’d plains thus incessantly court me, 
When thou, even thou, can’st not picture relief? 
* We regret that this article has been so long delayed. Communica- 


tions of this kind shall always be thankfully received ; but we hope that 


hereafter they shall be transmitted to us as soon after the events as is 
convemient. Ep, 
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Why lead me to prisons, to dungeons, to gallies, 

And show me the victims of tyrannic power, 
Where haughty Ambition, and Passion’s wild sallies, 
_ Make life’s lengthen’d misery the sport of an hour? 


I need not thy visions to swell the sad measure, 
Or point out the source, of our pains and our woes: 
In each beating bosom lies hid the dark treasure, 
Whence spring all the sorrows that break my repose. 


Sin! Parent of Evil of every description, 
From thy baneful influence our miseries flow: 
Though “ fools make a mock,” and pronounce it a fiction, 
To thee all our tears and our anguish we owe. 


In the childhood of Nature, in Eden’s fair bowers, 
Pale Care was a stranger, while thou wast unknown: 

On Joy’s tranguil bosom soft stole the sweet hours, 
’Ere Sin was engender’d and Innocence flown. 


How sad the reverse! ah! how chang’d man’s condition ! 
Now evils unnumber’d crowd life’s little span ; 
While, urg’d by fell Malice and wanton Ambition, 
Man plunges his sword in the bosom of man. 


Ye children of Folly’s enchanting delusions! 
Do no secret terrors e’er break your repose, [soms,— 
While ye harbour the Fiend in your own thoughtless be- 
The parent and source of Humanity’s woes? 


But oh! shall a soul’that has tasted of pardon, 
Has wept for the sorrows and sins of mankind, 

On Calv’ry’s sad mount, in Gethsemane’s garden, 
Seen justice and mercy so sweetly combin’d ; 


Shall a soul so enlighten’d, so favour’d of heaven, 
Admit the foul Monster, Humanity’s stain! 

Tear open the wounds by stern Justice once given, 
And crucify Jesus again and again! 


Heart-sickéning picture! yet let me review it, 
Till the veil shall be drawn from my own darken’d soul ; 
Till, humbled in dust, sovereign Grace shall renew it, 
And the Spirit of Jesus enlighten the whole. 


Oh! hasten, dear Jesus, dear Friend OF LosT sINNERS, 
To purge thine own children, and conquer thy foes : 

To earth’s utmost limits extend thy bright banners, 
And sign a release to Humanity’s woes. 





